THE AMERICAN NOVEL

Call Home the Heart (1932), Grace Lumpkin's To Make My
Bread (1932), Jack Conroy's The Disinherited (1933), Wil-
liam Rollins's The Shadow Before (1934)* The action was
likely to come to its head in a strike, and it took for granted
an essential class conflict between the owners and the landless,
propertyless workers. The heroes, in a time of unprecedented
unemployment, were men desperately looking for work or try-
ing to keep their jobs. The strongest virtue celebrated in the
novels was proletarian solidarity. The future, the novelists in-
sisted, lay with the proletariat, which must and would develop
a working-class culture. Its literature, like these noycls, would
be class-conscious, serious, and responsible. The critics of the
movement drew up rules by which they thought the coming
literature would be directed. Critics had done the same thing
in the first years of the United States, looking confidently
forward to a republican literature. Whitman had passionately
forecast a literature which should be the voice of a true demo-
cratic fraternity. It is easier to promise a coming literature
than to furnish it. The generous intentions of the prole-
tarian novelists were not enough, and most of their novels
were schematic and ineffectual. The best of them was Thomas
Bell's AH Brides are Beautiful (1936), which was less an argu-
ment than an idyl of life in the prosaic Bronx. The effective
novels which most nearly carried out the plans of the radical
critics were by writers who worked with few doctrinaire ideas,
with individual talents rather than with collective aims.

The four novels of the decade which overshadowed all
others in popularity were, in differing degrees, symptomatic.
Pearl Buck's The Good Earth (1931) brought to countless
American readers an imaginative knowledge of human life
on the barest level of subsistence: a life which would once
have seemed as remote from them as China but which now
seemed a dreadful possibility in the America of the depression.
Hervey Allen's Anthony Adverse (1933), though chiefly a ro-
mance of adventure colored and somewhat confused by rneta*
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